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Mr. John G. A. Prim announced the discovery, by himself and 
fellow Secretary, of two very fine Ogham stones in the rath of Dun- 
bel, which had been secured for the Society's Museum. He was 
compelled to hold over a detailed account of the discovery to the 
next Meeting of the Society, in order that the paper might be ac- 
companied by suitable illustrations, which were being prepared. 

Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq., M.P., presented to the Society a tran- 
script of the first portion of a Tour in Ireland, by Thomas Dineley, 
in 1681, being an original manuscript in the possession of Sir Tho- 
mas E. Winnington, of Stanford Court, in the county of Worcester, 
Bart., who has kindly permitted it to be transcribed for the use of 
the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. The manuscript is profusely 
illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches of towns, castles, churches, and 
sepulchral monuments, many of which have long ceased to exist. 
As soon as the funds of the Society permit, it is proposed to under- 
take the printing of this very curious document. The Secretaries 
will gladly receive donations for this special purpose. 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE CASTLES OF CORKAGUINY, COUNTY OF KERRY.— No. I. 

BY RICHARD HITCHCOCK. 

To write the history of the castles of Ireland would be, in a great 
measure, I believe, to write the history of the country from the Eng- 
lish conquest ; and the same observation of course applies to any 
district in Ireland. In offering a description of the present remains 
of the small castles, or fortalices, of that part of the ancient Desmond 
country now comprised in the barony of Corkaguiny, in the county 
of Kerry, I shall, therefore, touch as little as possible on their his- 
tory, one which, I believe, is but very little known, and which, 
even if it were written, may not, after all, be a very interesting pro- 
duction. But, considered apart from the troublous times in which 
the Irish castles were erected, they present to the contemplative mind 
many pleasing and deeply interesting associations. If we view them 
as memorials of those times, now happily, and let us hope for ever, 
passed away, as the theatres in which have been enacted many a 
tragic as well as joyous scene, as the strongholds of gallant knights 
and "ladyes faire," as the supposed haunts of ghosts and evil spirits, 
or as picturesque objects dotted over a peaceful and smiling landscape, 
we have much, indeed, to admire and reflect on. It is in this spirit 
that I propose to contribute to the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
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and South-east of Ireland Archaeological Society a description of the 
castles whose ruins now add another charm to the delightful scenery 
of Corkaguiny — that remote western barony of Kerry, which, as the 
great Camden says of the county, " shoots forth like a little tongue 
into the sea, the waves roaring on both sides of it." 

Most of the English Archaeological Societies devote a conside- 
rable share of their attention to the old castles of their country, 
illustrating their ivy-clad ruins, and recording their history and pre- 
sent state in the pages of their Transactions. Irish antiquaries, too, 
it is to be hoped, will not permit their fine castle ruins to remain 
unnoticed, or their history unrecorded. If an antiquarian lady or 
gentleman, residing in a district where castles exist, would only 
undertake to describe, accurately, the castles of her or his own neigh- 
bourhood, prefacing the description of each, whenever possible, with 
a brief sketch of its history, and, when materials exist, enlivening 
the whole with some local legend, I venture to say we should soon 
have a useful and interesting work on the castles of Ireland ; and 
if the writer possesses the additional accomplishment of being able 
to use the pencil, a sketch of some picturesque or otherwise inte- 
resting castle ruin, or even of some memorable stone of it, would 
render the work the more valuable. 

In a scrap from an old newspaper I find the following enumera- 
tion of the castles existing in the British Islands : — England, 46 1 ; 
Wales, 107 ; Scotland, 155 ; Ireland, 120 : total, 843. This enu- 
meration, doubtless, includes only the large baronial castles, or those 
celebrated in history ; but I am of opinion, that the total number 
would be found in Ireland alone ! Lewis, in his " Topographical 
Dictionary of Ireland," the " Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland," 
and other authorities (not always, indeed, the best), mention thirty 
as the number of feudal castles in Kerry; and reckoning in propor- 
tion for the other thirty-one counties of Ireland, we shall have over 
900, instead of 120, for the whole, which shows what inaccurate 
statements there are respecting our antiquities, even supposing my 
rough estimate to be double the actual number of castles in Ireland, 
which I do not think is probable. And I have no doubt, that the 
number 30, as the total given for Kerry, is also much below the 
truth. In the one small barony of Corkaguiny alone, as I shall 
show, there seem to have been no less than twelve or thirteen castles, 
many of them, of course, small structures ; and if each of the other 
seven baronies contains a like number, or even near it, we shall have 
a total for the county of about ninety castles, each having some share, 
more or less, in the history of the ancient " Kingdom." Military 
strengths of nearly every variety, from the aboriginal earthwork to 
the baronial castle, and from the defensive fortress of the settled in- 
habitant to the hasty redoubt of Spanish or English invaders, are 
found in Kerry. 
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The barony of Corkaguiny, judging from the number of its cas- 
tles, their commanding positions, and other circumstances, would 
seem to have played no unimportant part in the history of Kerry in 
times gone by ; but I regret that I cannot do these castles the justice 
which their history and occupants require, — inseparably connected as 
they are with the great House of Desmond. My imperfect attempt 
may, however, induce some more competent hands in Kerry, or else- 
where, to take up the subject of our ruined castles, many of which 
are fast mouldering to decay and being destroyed by man. The 
following are the names of the castles which once stood in the barony 
of Corkaguiny, and around the ruins of most of which villages have 
since sprung up : — Ballineanig, Ballingolin, Camp, Castle-Gregory, 
Dingle, Fermoyle, Ferriter's, Gallerus, Minard, Moorestown, and 
Rahinnane. Dingle is said to have had three castles, and there is a 
tradition of one having existed at Glandine, near Camp, which would 
make the total number to be fourteen. Ruins, more or less, of all 
these castles, except Ballingolin, Castle-Gregory, Fermoyle, and 
Glandine, still exist. It had been, and still is, my wish to ascertain, if 
possible, the dates of erection of the castles ; but, after much research 
and inquiry, I have not been able to find anywhere detailed or exact 
accounts of them, and have to content myself with little more than 
a description of each ruin. They are all apparently of nearly the 
same date, and were erected, for the greater part, probably in the 
reigns of the Seventh and Eighth Henries, by theGeraldine followers 
and retainers, the Moores, Ferriters, &c, for defence of their pos- 
sessions and mutual support of each other. 

In the map of " The Province of Mounster," in Speed's rare and 
curious collection, entitled, " The Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine," folio, Lond. 1611, the following Corkaguiny castles are 
marked :— " C. Mores" (Moorestown) ; " C. SibbelT (Ferriter's) ; 
"C. Gaily" (Gallerus); "Bahama" (Rahinnane); Dingle; " C. 
Minet" (Minard); " C. Gregory" (Castle-Gregory); and " C. Lan- 
der," marked on the north shore of Castlemaine Bay (I do not know 
this, unless it be intended for the " Glandine," before mentioned). 
The London (1633) and Dublin (1810) editions of the " Pacata Hi- 
bernia" contain some interesting engravings of several of the ancient 
castles of Munster, and the manner of taking them. Of the Kerry 
castles there are, unfortunately, engravings of only Carrigfoyle and 
Castlemaine given. Those of Corkaguiny, marked on the map of the 
" Province of Mounster" in that work, are the same as above given 
by Speed, viz. :— « C. Gaily;" « C. Sibbell ;" « C. Mares ;" " C. 
Gregory;" " C. Linder;" " C. Minet;" Dingle, and "Bahama." 
These maps furnish evidence that the castles just named were built 
before the commencement of the seventeenth century, and we have 
existing proof that one, at least (Castle-Gregory), reared its proud 
head a century before that period. Dingle castles, in all probability. 
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were still older. It will have been seen, that Ballineanig, Ballingolin, 
Camp, and Fermoyle castles, are not marked in the maps, from which 
circumstance the natural inference may, I think, be drawn, that these 
four castles were erected after the publication of Speed's maps and 
the " Pacata Hibernia ;" for it is not likely that they all could have 
been omitted from both works. Indeed, a date which I shall intro- 
duce in the description of Ballineanig Castle would seem to establish 
with certainty that it was not built till sixty years after the publi- 
cation of the "Pacata Hibernia," allowing the date to have been 
placed in the castle wall on its completion. The castle, however, 
seems to have been built before this period, as I believe it is to be 
found marked on Sir William Petty's map of Kerry, published in 
1683. Smith, the historian of Kerry, is defective in his remarks 
on the ancient castles of the county, as, indeed, he is on many other 
points connected with its history and antiquities. The castles of 
Rahinnane, Ballineanig, Gallerus, and Moorestown, appear to have 
been built within sight of each other (no doubt a matter of importance 
in those times) ; as were Ferriter's and the three latter ; so were 
also those of Dingle and Ballingolin ; and Camp, Castle-Gregory, 
and Fermoyle. It is remarkable that it is the east or north-east sides 
of the Corkaguiny castles that are the most ruined ; e. g. Ferriter's, 
Gallerus, Minard, Moorestown, and Kahinnane ; the south-west 
angle of the existing castles is, in all cases, standing. Castle-Gregory, 
Ferriter's, and Moorestown castles still retain the names of their 
founders, that of Castle-Gregory bearing the Christian name of its 
builder, Gregory Hoare, or, as others say, Gregory Hussey. Having 
made these general remarks on the Corkaguiny castles, I shall now 
proceed with my description of their ruins, partly the result of many 
pleasant days passed amongst them, but principally drawn up from 
notes taken in the autumn of 1854. 

Ballineanig The ruins of this castle — if the term may be 

applied to a small portion of the wall, which is all that remains — 
are now surrounded by the village of Ballineanig, about five miles 
to the west of Dingle, at the foot of Ballyferriter Hill, and command 
a-fine view of Smerwick Harbour. 

The castle, as we have already seen, is not marked in the map 
of Munster in Speed's collection, or the "Pacata Hibernia;" but 
in Petty's map of Kerry (1683) it appears as " Castle-Marhin" — 
thus showing, if we can depend on these maps (no other castle 
answers the spot marked), that it was built some time between the 
years 1630 and 1680. 

Only a small portion of the wall of this castle now remains, 
forming part of the end of a house in the village. The rest, I was 
told, " fell itself," and the stones were, of course, used for other 
purposes. Mrs. M'Donough, of Dingle, has in her possession a 
small stone from this castle, which was left with her by the late 
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Admiral Moriarty's daughter, some thirty years ago, whose family, 
according to Lewis (" Topographical Dictionary," art. " Marhyn"), 
formerly resided in Ballineanig Castle. The stone is a brown sand- 
stone, evidently but a fragment of a larger one, and measures 16 inches 
long, 6^ inches broad, and 3 inches thick. It is, however, interest- 
ing, as exhibiting the following inscription, in raised characters : — 

ANNO 

1 694 t 

There is also the greater part of an i before the date, which is 
probably the last letter of the word domini, as we have anno on 
the first line ; and the mark after the 4 is a small fleur de lis. We 
have already seen that Ballineanig Castle must have existed before 
this date, which may have been placed over the doorway, or in 
some other part of the building, by the Moriarties, on their coming 
into possession of the castle. Mrs. M'Donough has also an antique 
three-sided glass seal, found in digging potatoes in a garden near 
the castle. On one side is the figure of a man's head and shoulders, 
in profile, wearing a cap ; on the other are two birds, standing, and 
over them a crown ; and the third side is plain. The brass appen- 
dage by which the seal was suspended is still attached. 

Ballingolin. — The spot which I was shown as the site of this 
castle is now marked by a modern but dilapidated " turret," in the 
north corner of a field, between Burnham House, the seat of Lord 
Ventry, and Dingle Harbour. It may, however, be right to ob- 
serve, that the Ordnance Survey marks the " site" of the castle a 
little farther west, in Burnham demesne, at the north side of the 
house, and at the western extremity of Dingle Harbour. 

We learn from Dr. Smith 1 that Ballingolin was a castle which 
belonged to the family of Rice before the wars of 1641, when it was 
forfeited and destroyed. Smith also tells us that there was found 
in a bog, five or six feet deep, near Burnham, a very large old brass 
spur, which had been gilt, and probably belonged to one of the 
Knights Templars (?), who formerly had lands in this barony, which 
is now (1756) in the possession of Mr. Mullens. It may be interest- 
ing to ascertain if this ancient relic is still in existence. 

No trace of Ballingolin Castle now remains. Both the spots 
before mentioned appear as if a castle had never existed there, so 
completely is every trace of it blotted out ; and when I visited the 
locality, in the autumn of 1854, stone walls, enclosing meadows and 
fields of waving corn, occupied the site of Ballingolin Castle. 

Camp — The scattered remains of this castle lie at the left hand 
side of the road from Tralee to Dingle, near Camp Roman Catholic 
Chapel, and Post Office. The elevated site, now a pretty green 

1 " Antient and Present State of the County of Kerry," p. 179. 
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knoll, commands a splendid view of the surrounding country, in- 
cluding the whole of the fine glen, nearly at the foot of which the 
castle stood, Brandon Head, Castle-Gregory, the Magharee Islands, 
Tralee Bay, and the coast at the other side, with the dark and 
stately-looking tower of Fenit Castle. 

The name of this castle would seem to imply that it, or its site, 
was the halting-place of some hostile force in times now happily 
gone by. In Lewis' " Topographical Dictionary" (article " Kil- 
gobbin"), the remains at Camp are mentioned as " the ruins of an 
ancient castle," which would seem to show that they were not as 
scattered and reduced to fragments when he wrote, about twenty 
years ago, as they now are. 

A few traces only of the castle now remain, consisting of hard 
masses of masonry and scattered stones, all being the brown sand- 
stone of the district. A block of the wall measures six feet thick, 
and a portion of an arch also remains, formed of a mass of masonry, 
the whole composed of hammered stone. Vestiges of old buildings, 
like houses, may be seen in the enclosed space around the scattered 
ruins of the castle, which were probably appendages to it. There 
is a tradition of a " Glandine Castle" having existed a little farther 
up the glen in which Camp Castle is situated, at the opposite side 
of the river, on the present townland of Glandine ; but no traces of 
it now remain. The site, however, is still pointed out. 

Castle-Gregory The site is shown in the village, which 

is situated at the entrance of the long and low sandy peninsula, 
stretching out between the bays of Brandon and Tralee, and of 
which, probably, the present Magharee Islands once formed a part ; 
but all traces of the castle, except those which I shall presently 
mention, have long since disappeared. 

We are told in the " Pacata Hibernia" (p. 297), that Castle- 
Gregory and "the Eahane his chiefe mannor house," were taken 
from the Knight of Kerry by Sir Charles Wilmot, March 5, 1602 ; 
and Smith supplies us with the following notice of Castle-Gregory : 
— " In this parish is a castle called Castle-Gregory : before the 
wars of 1641 it was possessed by Walter Hussey, Esq., who was 
proprietor of the Magheries and Bally began, who, having a consi- 
derable party under his command, made a garrison of his castle, 
where, being long pressed by Cromwell's forces, he escaped in the 
night with all his men, and got into Minard castle, in which, being 
quickly beset by the colonels Lehunt and Sadler, after some time 
spent, the English observing that the besieged made use of pewter 
bullets, he and his men were blown up by powder, laid under the 
vaults of the castle." 1 We gather from an interesting Legend of 
Castle-Gregory, published in the "Dublin University Magazine," 

i "Antient and Present State of the County of Kerry," pp. 195-6. 
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for February, 1851, and since reprinted in the " Kerry Magazine," for 
1854 and 1855, that the castle was built by Gregory Hoare, 1 early 
in the sixteenth century, for the protection of the broad and rich 
grant held by him, as tenant-in-chief, under the " Desmond," and 
blown up by the Parliamentary forces in 1649. 

The castle has long since vanished. As one passes through the 
village, however, numerous beautifully hewn stones may be seen built 
into the houses on all sides, as quoins and side stones of doors and 
windows, which, it is easy to see, were never prepared for the cabins 
in which they now occupy places. These stones are principally lime- 
stone ; but a few brown stones may also be seen amongst them. Mr. 
Patrick Commane, a very intelligent inhabitant of Castle-Gregory, 
showed me two stones, one at either side of the fire-place in a house 
in the village, each of which is perforated by a hole about two inches 
in diameter, one having a side cut thus O* Both these holes 
are said to have been used for pointing muskets through them. It 
is more probable, however, that they received the iron pivots of 
a door ; but in this case the side cut does not appear necessary. I 
could not hear of any curved or ornamental stones belonging to the 
castle about the village, all the remaining examples — and they are 
many — being plain stones, nearly square. Mr. Commane also showed 
me the " site" of the castle, in a spot now occupied by houses and 
their yards, in one of which latter he told me that a vast number of 
human skulls had been lately dug up, and were placed on the top of 
the fence, where they remained for some time. Adjoining is a field, 
a portion of which, covered with rich yellow weeds when I saw it, 
is still called ^dipbfn an caipledm — the castle garden. After my 
late visit to Castle-Gregory (in 1854), I was informed by James Finn, 
a native of the place, and now a very old and intelligent man, that 
he had seen large portions of this castle and that of Fermoyle standing 
about seventy years ago, he being then about eleven years of age. 
Gregory-Castle, he added, stood on a green " mount," and after 
war and time had done their work, then came the destroying hand 
of man, in another form, and pulled away whatever had been left 
of the castle. 

Castle-Gregory is celebrated by the Legend in the " Dublin 
University Magazine," before mentioned ; and as there is a good deal 
of the history of the castle interwoven with the story, I willingly 
refer to it as an interesting and well-drawn picture of the place. The 
author is evidently an antiquary, and he has rescued from destruction, 
and brought to light, an interesting remain of the old castle, being 
the inscribed arch of the doorway, consisting of two stones, on which 
the Legend of Castle-Gregory is principally founded, and which are 
now carefully preserved over a doorway in the lawn of a gentleman 

1 See O'Daly's " Tribes of Ireland," p. 74, 
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near Tralee. The first of the accompanying engravings, which have 
been very carefully executed by Mr. George A. Hanlon, of Dublin, 
represents the stones as I sketched them last autumn. The in- 



4 ft. 2 in. 




3 ft. 7 in, 



Fig. 1. 



scription, as given in the Legend of Castle-Gregory, reads as follows, 
some of the names, of course, being imaginary : — 

hv.h.et:e.m:me.e: v.d.m.a.d. mdlxvi . io.b.m.h.o. — 

Hugh Hoare et Eileen Moore me effecere. Quinto die Maii, A. D. 1566. 

Johannes Barrett, minister, hujus operis. 

It having been, however, suggested to me, that the stones, as now 
placed, are not in their original or proper position, and that they 
originally formed a Tudor arch, I have also had them thus engraved. 




Fig. 2. 



But now an apparent difficulty presented itself: the initial letters 
and date came before the rest of the inscription, which, I believe, is 
not very usual in monuments of this age and class. Moreover, the 
narrow form of the arch and its doorway agreed with all the other 
castle doorways I had seen, while I have not seen any like that which 
the broad arch would produce. I have, therefore, sent copies of the 
two engravings to some dozen or eighteen friends, including anti- 
quaries and architects, and obtained their several opinions on them. 
Many of the letters with which I have been favoured, and for which 
I here beg to thank the writers, contain some interesting remarks 
on the probable form of the arch and reading of the inscription ; 
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but the introduction of them here would make this paper far exceed 
the limits within which I wish to keep it. It may be sufficient 
to state, that the opinions are, for the most part, different ; some 
supposing that the engraving No. 1 is the proper form, and others 
that No. 2 is more correct; the inscription, of course, to be read ac- 
cordingly ; some, that the v. d. m. in the inscription have reference 
to the date which follows ; and others, that they mean an invocation 
of the Virgin Mary ! One gentleman, well acquainted with Castle- 
Gregory and its neighbourhood, writes rather convincingly on this 
latter supposition. It is not for me, however, to say which form of 
the arch, or which reading of the inscription, is right ; and I now 
leave the matter in the hands of those who are better qualified to 
favour us with their opinions on it. It will, of course, be necessary 
to have some little knowledge of the history of the castle, in order 
to a satisfactory reading of the inscription, supposing that in the 
Legend of Castle-Gregory to be made out merely for the purpose of 
the legend. Be the form of the door-head, or the reading of the 
inscription, what it may, however, we have preserved in the latter 
probably an important incident in the history of Castle-Gregory, 
whatever it may be, — whether the date of its erection and the name 
of the founder, or of some other important event in its early history. 
The inscription, which is in raised characters, on the indented sur- 
face of the stones (as represented in the engravings), is finely pre- 
served, with the exception of the date, particularly the mdl, which 
is much obliterated ; and it is remarkable, that the four letters imme- 
diately preceding the date are quite fresh and plain. From the manner 
in which the two lower letters (h and i) of the two left-hand lines 
(fig. 1), and the lower letter (i) of the right-hand line, are crushed 
in, and from the v at the top of the last-mentioned line being placed 
where it is, it strikes me, that the whole inscription was cut from 
right to left, as we see it in fig. 2. The stones measure 13^ inches 
in thickness across the inside of the arch ; the other dimensions are 
given with the engraving, from which it will fee seen that 3 feet 7 
inches is rather a good breadth for an ancient castle doorway, while 
the Tudor arch (No. 2) will give a breadth of doorway of about 5 
feet 2 inches. The material is a fine-grained lime-stone, of which 
we have already seen the castle would seem to have been for the 
most part built, supplied, in all probability, by the neighbouring 
Magharee Islands and adjacent coast, which is the only part of the 
barony that produces lime-stone. 

Dingle. — This town is said to have had three castles, the sites 
of which are still pointed out. 

According to the " Traveller's New Guide through Ireland" 
(page 309), which of course must have taken its information from 
some older source, a strong castle was erected in Dingle in the year 
1580, the vaults of which are now (1815) converted into a prison. 

3 B 
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The following notices from Dr. Smith, although they contain but 
little of the history of the Dingle castles, are yet not without some 
interest. Writing of the town he says : — c ' The Irish formerly called 
it Daingean ni Cushy, i.e. the fastness or castle of Hussey, 1 an old 
English family, to whom one of the Fitz-Geralds, earls of Desmond, 
had formerly granted a considerable tract of land in these parts; 
viz. from Castle-Drum 2 to Dingle ; and, others say, he gave him 
as much as he could walk over in his jack-boots in one day. 3 Hus- 
sey built a castle here, which is said to have been the first that 
was erected in this place, the vaults of which are now used as the 
town gaol. It was forfeited by the earl of Desmond, or at least 
by one of his followers, on his rebellion ; and was granted to the 
earl of Ormond, with divers other lands contiguous to it ; from 

whom Fitz-Gerald, knt. of Kerry, bought it, who also had 

a large old castle in this town." — pp. 175-6. In the year 1580, 
" Ormond, after Sir James of Desmond's defeat, divided his men into 
two parties, and marched with one of them to Castle-Island, whilst 
the other marched from Castlemain towards Tralee, where they 
joined : and having again separated them into three divisions, they 
marched towards Dingle, driving all the people of Corkaguiny be- 
fore them. In this expedition, they took 8000 cows, besides sheep 
and horses, slew many people, and would have killed several more, 
had not Sir William Winter, who was then in Ventry harbour, with 
three of the Queen's ships, granted many of them protections," — 
p. 271. During the siege of Listowel Castle, in November, 1600, 
"the knight of Kerry went to the president [Sir George Carew], 
carrying with him a favourable letter concerning his good behaviour 
ever since his submission ; and that he had lately delivered up his 
castle of Dingle to Sir Charles [Wilmot], which testimony wrought 
so much with the president, that he gave him a kind reception, 
and sent him home much pleased with his journey." — p. 287. It is 
added, in the " Pacata Hibernia," that the castle of Dingle was 
delivered up by William Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, to Sir Charles 
Wilmot, in 1600 (p. 99) ; and we are further told by Lewis, in 
his " Topographical Dictionary," that, "in 1600, the sugan Earl 
of Desmond having been refused admittance into the Knight of 
Kerry's castle, revenged the affront by setting fire to the town." — 
art. " Dingle." It was subsequently, however, delivered up to Sir 
Charles Wilmot, who for some time made it his head-quarters. 
In 1602, Sir Charles Wilmot sent from Castlemaine "one half of 
his men into the Knight of Kerry's country (who continued in arms 

* Dingle appears to have had this ters," A. D. 1579, vol. v. p. 1714, n. z . 

name, which in its correct form is an 2 About three miles to the west of 

old Irish one, long before Hussey's Castlemaine. 

time See O'Donovan's " Four Mas- 3 Verily, those were good old times. 
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since the arrival of the Spaniards), ordering them to plunder the 
same, and to drive all the cattle towards Dingle. He marched after 
this detachment, with the remainder of his men, as far as Ballina- 
haw, 1 where he met the Knt. of Kerry, with one hundred of his 
followers, and two hundred mercenaries, drawn up in a bog, within 
half a mile of which he had a castle garrisoned by his men. Sir 
Charles, in order to draw him to firm ground, sent a party to fire 
the castle gate, who, in three hours, gained possession of it. But 
the knight, well knowing that he could not be attacked by the 
horse in the bog, stood firm, and resolutely charged the English foot 
who came up to him. Sir Charles, observing that his forces were 
in great danger, if they should retreat, drew up his colours to the 
head of his pikes, and bore down upon the enemy. The skirmish 
was well, and for a long time, disputed on both sides ; and about 
twenty men were killed with pike and sword. The horsemen, 
seeing the event very doubtful, alighting from their horses, entered 
the bog, which reinforcement put the Irish to flight ; and though 
they were pursued for more than a mile (as they out ran the Eng- 
lish) but very few of them were slain. ,, — " Smith," pp. 292-3. 

The vaults of one of the Dingle castles are said to have been 
used for a considerable time as the town gaol, which was situated 
to the rere of the present market-house. A low, dark doorway, 
and a small cut stone and grated window, are still to be seen in what 
remains of the building ; while in several of the outhouses and 
garden walls may be seen some of the hewn stones of the castle, for 
the most part covered over with white-wash ! One wall is pierced 
by a cut stone doorway, said to have been that of the castle, the 
arch of which very much resembles the narrow form of the one be- 
longing to Castle-Gregory, already described, the shape being some- 
thing between the semicircular and pointed, but approaching more 
to the latter (see engraving, No. 1, p. 352). On a stone in the wall, 
near the corner of an outhouse, I noticed a portion of some raised 
carving, resembling (as well as I could see it) a tree ; and there are 
probably other interesting remains of the castle now built into walls, 
or covered over with plaster. Mrs. M'Donough, who lives nearly 

1 From the mention of " Bailina- " Ballyhow, ten miles from Castle- 
haw" in the above account, I take the mange, where hee [Sir Charles Wilmot] 
bog and castle to be those of Moores- found the Knight of Kerry with one 
town ; though why Sir Charles Wilmot, hundred of his owne followers, and two 
marching from Castlemaine to Dingle, hundred Bonoghs, upon a bog not 
should have made Ballynahow, on the halfe a mile from the castle, where the 
north side of the peninsula, his way, I Knight had a ward." — Dublin edition, 
cannot easily understand. I find, how- p. 534. I cannot find this " Ballina- 
ever, another " Ballinahow," to the east how," or " Ballyhow," on the Ord- 
of Castle-Gregory, marked on Sir Wm. nance map, and the nearest name to 
Petty 's map of Kerry, and thus men- it, in the place indicated by Petty, is 
tioned in the u Pacata Hibernia :" — Ballinknockane, near Camp. 
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opposite the market-house, and who has been already mentioned, 
informed me that there is in her house a portion of a wall, seven 
feet in thickness, which belonged to one of the Dingle castles, and 
that there were formerly other similar walls there, the stones of 
which were purchased by a Mr. Hutchinson, an architect, some for 
five shillings, and others for seven shillings a piece. An arched 
passage still remaining, close to Mrs. M'Donough's house, is also 
said to have belonged to the old castle which stood there. For a 
further notice of Dingle and its castles, see my paper entitled Dingle 
in the Sixteenth Century, in the " Transactions" for 1852. 

Fermoyle. — No trace of this castle remains ; but the " site" 
is marked on the Ordnance Survey map, and is still pointed out on 
the lawn opposite Fermoyle House, the beautiful seat of Robert 
Conway Hickson, Esq. The castle must have been in sight of 
Castle-Gregory, as Mr. Hickson showed me the latter place with 
the aid of a telescope ; and the noble bay of Brandon flows up to 
within a short distance of where it stood. 

According to Lewis' " Topographical Dictionary" (at the word 
" Cloghane"), some part of Fermoyle Castle was standing in or 
about 1837, when he published his work; but perhaps the only 
notice which I can now give of the latest remains of the castle is 
that supplied by the following extract from a letter with which I have 
been favoured by Mr. Hickson : — " On my return from Dingle this 
evening [Aug. 24, 1854], I found yours of the 22nd inst. before 
me, and beg in reply to offer you freely any local aid or assistance 
in my power in forwarding your antiquarian researches. I regret 
I cannot offer you any information worthy your acceptance. In 
reference to the castles you specially inquire about : — First, as to 
Fermoyle. The site of this castle, as well as I can ascertain (and I 
have scarcely directed any attention to the subject), was about fifty 
feet, or thereabouts, in front of the present house. When this house 
was building, about eleven years ago, I remember the labourers 
pointing out to me the remains of some apparently foundation walls, 
which in course of digging and excavating they had exposed, and 
which they pronounced to be the foundation walls of the old castle. 
I may further mention that there was a stone used in the building 
of this house (without my consent, as I intended preserving it), 
which for many years previously had been the only memento of the 
castle. It was a large red sand-stone, which had evidently been 
carefully dressed and chiselled." I must add, that Mr. Hickson 
has, in the kindest manner, afforded me every facility for examin- 
ing the sites of the castles of Fermoyle and Castle-Gregory, and 
given me every information which he possessed respecting them. 
Would that antiquarian researches in other parts of Ireland were so 
facilitated ! 



